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Che Sonth African Ontlook 
oboe ig 
I have in sincerity pledged myself to your service, 
as so many of you are pledged to mine. Throughout 
all my life, and with all my heart, I shall strive to be 
worthy of your trust. —Queen Elizabeth. 

1 ee * * * * 

The Queen’s Message. 

The words quoted above this column will be recognised 
as taken from the message in which the Queen addressed 
her peoples on the evening of the day of her coronation. It 
is safe to say that no person of intelligence and sensibility 
was able to listen to it unmoved. At the close of a day of 
immensely impressive ceremony, with its glorious pageantry 
and historic symbolism woven round the sincerity of its 
radiant central figure, in all of which the magic of today’s 
means of communication enabled the ends of the earth to 
participate, its complete integrity of feeling set it on a level 
no whit lower than the highest that had preceded it. It 
was a perfect epilogue to a sublime day. ‘That day is now 
behind us, and the supervening pressures of life have in 
some measure dimmed its memory for most of us, but it is 
not difficult to foresee that in the days ahead our minds 

_will often be recalled to the words in which our young 
sovereign gave expression to her faith. Let us read some 
of them once more :— 

“TI am sure that this, my Coronation, is not the 
symbol of a power and a splendour that are gone, but a 
declaration of our hopes for the future and for the years 
I may, by God’s grace and mercy, be given to reign and 
serve you as your Queen. 

“‘T have been speaking of the vast regions and varied 


‘peoples to whom I owe my duty, but there has also 
sprung from our island home a theme of social and poli- 
tical thought which constitutes our message to the world 
and through the changing generations has found accept- 
ance both within and far beyond our realms. 

“Parliamentary institutions, with their free speech 
and respects for the rights of minorities and the inspira- 
tion of a broad tolerance in thought and its expression— 
all this we conceive to be a precious part of our way of 
life and outlook. 

_“ Tt gives expression, as I pray it always will, to living 
principles as sacred to the Crown and Monarchy as to its 
many Parliaments and peoples. 

“Task you now to cherish them—and practise them, 
too ; then we can go forward together in peace, seeking 
justice and freedom for all men.” 

# iniie * * 
The Rhodes Centenary. 

Memorable celebrations are in progress in Bulawayo, for 
Southern Rhodesia has planned the centenary of her 
Founder on a big scale. We should like to join in the 
chorus of congratulations and of good wishes for the future. 
That future was never likely to be an easy one, and now, in 
the years immediately ahead, to purely local problems of 
considerable complexity are to be added great responsibi- 
lities of leadership in the newly authorised Federation. 
The demands for patient, far-seeing, and liberal-minded 
statesmanship will be very great indeed. On the one hand 
are those which flow from the persistently expressed oppo- 
sition of the large majority of the Africans to the Federa- 
tion plan, so that the new regime must be implemented in 
such a way as will dissolve their suspicions as speedily and 
completely as possible. On the other the signs are plain 
enough of a Rhodesia divided, perhaps sharply, over the 
future of its Africans—and here in the South we know 
only too well how that can weaken the national conscience 
and obstruct agreement on reasonable policies. As the 
member of the federating trio that is most advanced in 
political development, Southern Rhodesia finds herself in 
a position of leadership, with its heavy attendant respon- 
sibilities. Africans in the other two are anxious about her 
influence, wondering rather doubtfully whether she can 
liberalise her views on African affairs sufficiently to make 
federation a real partnership. For them no kind of asso- 
ciation can be acceptable which does not enable them to 
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know that all the paths of oppertunity are open to them and 
their children in the land of their birth, without impedi- 
ment on account of race or colour. It is hardly surprising 


that as yet they do not believe it possible, but the plain’ 


truth is that unless they are convinced, partnership is 
impossible. Perhaps the centenary observances may be 
of some help in leading Rhodesians to a full acceptance in 
practice of that policy of equal rights for every civilised man 
which is always associated with the’r eponymous hero. 

* * % * 
Potential Tsctsis. 

For sheer unadulterated folly does anything surpass 
our failure to do anything effective and on an adequate 
scale for the tens of thousands of African hoys of school- 
going age who are doing nothing or next to it in our cities 
and consequently drifting in a large majority of cases into 
mischief ? We are wholly without excuse. We have 
known about it for many years. We have had books about 
it by people who really know, like Dr. Ray Phillips and Dr. 
Elien Hellman. We have sutfered the inevitable mischief 
of the isots: gangs—we Europeans seriously enough in all 
conscience, and the Africans to a far greater degree. We 
have talked a great deal about it, cf course, and nobody 
attempts to pooh-pooh or dery the danger of the situation 
or the corruption of one of our greatest human assets. 

Nor can we exonerate ourselves with the excuse that it is 
so difficult to know what to do about a matter so serious, 
for it is not in the least difficult to know. We are perfectly 
well aware that the mischief would he defeated by three 
major counter-strokes—compulsory education, of the 
hand as well as of the head ; decent housing, so that there 
may be healthy and happy homes ; and adequate facilities 
for the recreation that is so necessary for vigorou: and 
joyous adolescence. In the great human art of living to- 
gether the African is far ahead of the Furopean, and if he 
is given the tools he will most certainly get the job done. 
And it is desperately urgent. A recent study of Native 
juvenile delinquency by Alan Paton’s successor at the 
Diepkloot Reformatory reveals the fact that there are about 
120,000 of these idle African children along the Witwaters- 
rand, and the number is increasing. 

Youth Camps for African Boys. 

Information supplied to the daily press indicates that at 
long last plans are afoot in the Native Affairs Department 
for establishing youth camps for African boys. We be- 
lieve that the idea is a very good one and that such camps, 
which would, presumably, be permanent establishments 
akin to the pre-war Special Service Battalion for European 
youths, will do an immense amount of good if accepted, 
after consultation, by the leaders of the African people, and 
if staffed by the right sort of men. These two provisos 
are, we believe, vitally important. If the plan is simply 
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put before the African parents and boys as something 
admirable which the European has devised tor them, it will 
certainly fail. Put if really representative African opinion 
is sounded and the value of the idea is really ’‘ got across,” 
a start could be made with confidence of success. But we 
hope also that very particular attention will be given to the 
matter of staffing. Picked men are wanted : average men 
won’t do. Moreover they must be men who are animated 
by definite Christian motives: and this is especially 
important in regard to the upper men of the African staff, 
who will be the liaison men between the boys and the 
Europeans in charge. (We assume that at first, at any rate, 
the principals will be Europeans, though if the authorities 
are wise they will be on the look-cut from the first for 
African men to take over as soon as possible.) 

Ancther matter which almost ranks in importance 
with the two already stressed, is that these youth camps 
must train for definite, gainful employment, so that a boy 
may reasonably expect to be able to earn a decent living as 
soon as he completes his course in one. This means a close 
link between them and the labour bureaux. If the train- 
ing does not lead purposefully to discernible careers the 
camps will never come to anything. ‘They must in effect 
be vocational schools wherever they are situated. 

Finally, there must be clearer understanding than there 
is at present about who the camps are for. Any attempt to 
mix delinquents with ordinary clean-record boys will ruin 
the scheme ; it is the latter who shculd have first consider- 
ation. - 

The cost of it all will be considerable, but it will save a 
lot of money in the long run. 

* * * * 
Some Views on Native Education in the Orange 
Free State. 

The Provincial Council of the Free State has been dis- 
cussing a motion urging the replacement of the prevailing 
system of Native Education by one of technical and 
agricultural training. ‘The mover, as reported in the Press, 
was very severe in his criticism of the present system. He 
said that it produced dizzy freaks without any Bantu iden- 
tity, and with only a slight varnish of civilisation : men, in 
fact, who were not prepared to go back to pick and shovel 
work. Another member in support said that he was 
shocked to see how much was being spent on Native edu- 
cation in the province. (What, one wonders, would the 
far greater cost of technical and agricultural training do to 
him ?) 

In pleasant contrast to this sadly familiar stuff was the 
speech of the Administrator, Mr. J. J. Fouché. He main- 
tained that it was not consonant with the Afrikaners’ 
Christian spirit to talk of educating the African’ for the 
purpose of keeping him under, and he rejected any system 
that had the appearance of deing so. Coupling this with 
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a speech which he had made a few days earlier, it is clear 
that he does not hesitate to express his opinion that a hori- 
zontal type of segregation is unchristian. He would like 
to see opportunity and the chance to raise himselt as high 
as he can in any calling open to every African in his own 
parallel system. We believe that it is the Admunistrator, 
rather than the other members quoted, who represents the 
views of the majority of intelligent Afrikaners in the Union 
as.a whole, but they have to reckon with a great many whose 
ideas are more mediaeval. 


* * * * 


‘* In vain is the net spread ...’’ 

When it comes to talking about Basutoland it is less easy 
to understand Mr. Fouché. He was in Harrismith some 
weeks ago, inspecting the local hospital, and something 
prompted him to talk about his Province’s little mountain 
neighbour, (which the S.A.B.C. persists in miscalling a 
‘protectorate.’) He is reported to have said that if Basu- 
toland were incorporated into the Union that would be the 
saving of the territory. The Basuto will not agree with 
him, of course, nor are they likely to be impressed by his 
reasons. As long as all the 300,000 people in the territory 
were farmers, he said, (understating the population by 
fifty per cent), erosion would continue, no matter how 
many anti-erosion walls were built. Well, the Basuto see 
no feason to welcome lectures on soil-erosion from the 
Orange Free Staie: they have reason to think that this 
traffic might well run the other way. And Mr. Fouché’s 
secoad argument, that incorporation would open the way 
to building weirs across the Caledon River and the estab- 
lishment of factories on the Free State bank to which the 
Basuto workers would cross the river in their hundreds in 
the morning, returning to their homes in the evening, is 
entirely without allure t» them. They know that it is an 
impracticable bait without any body in it, and they prefer 
to put their faith in the development plans of the British 
Government. People outside Basutoland often fail to 
realise how deeply an enduring suspicion of the Boers of 
the Free State is ingrained in its people. This has history 
behind it, the memory of which is apt to be revived in the 
mind cf a Mosuto every time he looks at a map of his 
country and every time anybody talks to him about incor- 
poration. “ You would have expected” said a thought- 
ful Mosuto,” ‘‘ that a Free State Boer at least would have 
been taught by his own history to understand our feelings.” 


* * * * 


The Spirit that will not be denied. 

From Alexandra Native Township on the outskirts of 
Johannesburg comes this typical story of Africans deter- 
mined to secure education for their children. We are 
indebted for it to the Sunday Times. 


The enthusiasm of a young African teacher, Winnie 
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Malinga (aged 20 years) and of African parents has “over- 
night ” created a school for 70 pupils. The young school 
teacher applied for a post at the Family Welfare Centre in 
Alexandra Native Township, to be told that it was impos- 
sible to employ her since the Centre had no school. “But,” 
suggested the director of the Centre, “ speak to the parents 
and if they would be willing tu let their children attend a 
very make-shift school, perhaps we could try a few classes.” 
This conversation took place on Thursday, aad the young 
teacher lost no time. The following Monday 25 mothers 
with their children arrived at the Centre. “‘ We’ve come 
to the new school,” they announced firmly. On Tuesday 
50 mothers came with their children. ‘‘ Where’s the 
school?” they asked, so on Wednesday the school was 
established, with Winnie as the teacher, on the vacant lot 
next tu the Centre. There was no money to buy a black- 
board so. one was borrowed, and the school was in session. 
Every day since then toddlers and teen-agers have come to 
classes ; mindless of the damp ground and the biting winds, 
they squat, kneel and lie on the grass chanting their lessons 
from the borrowed blackboard. There are 70 of them now 
and more arrive daily. Winnie has not the heart to turn 
any away. 
* * * * 

Unsavoury Literature. 

Decent-minded folk are glad that a very representative 
deputation from most of the churches has taken up the 
matter of unsavoury literature with the Minister of the 
Interior. Far too much of it is coming into the country, 
largely in magazine and novel form, even though much is 
excluded. Moreover a more serious aspect of the problem, 
and one of comparatively recent origin, is the production 
of this sort of stuff in South Africa, much of it Afrikaans. 
(It would seem that while we have been so busy banning 
books and papers—many of them comparatively innocu- 
ous—on political grounds, we have given too little attention 
to another more harmful variety of poison.) ‘The deputa- 
tion pressed for immediate action and its main proposal 
appears to have been the establishment of a legislative 
board, composed of representatives of publishing, educa- 
tion, churches, and women’s organisations, and empowered 
to put the ban on anything pornographic. ‘This, in effect, 
would be a board of censors, which might, of course, be 
effective, but is always exceedingly difficult to run success- 
fully. Besides, many liberty-loving people, who are no 
less opposed to salaciousness than the members of the 
deputation, are very averse to the introduction of such 
inm1isitions, as being additional threats to freedom. They 
would prefer the method of bringi:g the law up to date 
and letting the courts deal with the evil, a much less in- 
vidious method, and in the long run more effective. The 
decision is now in the hands of the Minister, and if he 
decides against the idea of a board, it is not to be supposed 
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that he does not support vigorous action against the mis- 
chief. It is understood that he acknowledges the need for 
it. It is certainly the experience of most people who have 
to deal with the selection of books for libraries—public or 
school—that too much unpleasant stuff comes before them 
to be vetted. Some of the publishers do not help, and 
some popular authors mix their productions surprisingly. 
Consequently it is difficult to know what is what. Some 
sort of screening is required at an earlier stage, preferably, 
in our opinion, by the law than by the members of any 
board. 
* * * * 

Political Representation on a new Basis. 

From the Information Digest of the African Bureau we 
take the following account of an interesting experiment 
in political representation proposed for Tanganyika in 
a report drawn up by:Professor Mackenzie of Manchester 
University. He stresses the importance of escaping race 
politics by avoiding an electoral system which will encour- 
age each race to support its own candidates. For this 
purpose it is necessary, he says, to avoid communal rolls 
as the basis of election. Instead he recommends a 
common roll with a limited franchise for all voters. The 
purpose of the limited franchise is to prevent any one race 
from having an undue preponderance of voters on the roll, 
and to encourage democratic elections through an electo- 
rate which has achieved a reasonable standard of education. 
It proposes that education, not property, should be the 
qualification for the franchise....Professor Mackenzie 
proposes three member constituencies, in which one Euro- 
pean, one Asian and one African are to be elected. The 
candidates for each seat must be accredited members of 
the apprepriate race, and each must be backed by a fairly 
strong list of nominators drawn from his own race. This 
precaution, he feels, is necessary to prevent its being said 
that a particular candidate is a stooge put up by another 
race to confuse the issue. But this safeguard does nct 
mean that a candidate must confine his sponsors to one 
race only. Indeed it is pointless to hold a common roll 
election with reserved seats unless there is a chance that 
there will be »ross-voting between the races. The electors 
must be of about the same educational standard, capable of 
grasping general political issues in the same way and 
through the same media of communication. This is the 
argument for the limited franchise based on an educational 
qualification. This will provide for a knowledge of 
English to be one of the voter’s accomplishments. Electors 
would vote in the usual way but have three votes. They 
would not be able to concentrate them on a single candi- 
date, and could only cast one vote for a candidate of their 
own race. This would mean that members of the three 
races would all have a say in deciding who should be the 


representatives from each constituency. Professor 
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Mackenzie says that a common roll system may help the 
development of race relations in a country where they are 
already friendly, as is the case in Tanganyika. But it can- 
not transform a social situation which is incompatible with 
it, as may be the case in South Africa or in other territories 
where racial ill-feeling is pronounced. Professor Macken- 
zie found general agreement in Tanganyika that a system 
of common-roll elections must be the ultimate goal, as a 
necessary preliminary to self-government. Nothing 
should be done now which would make the ultimate attain- 
ment of that goal more difficult, he warns. He also warns 
against any attempt to rush into this experiment of direct 
elections through a common roll. Owing to the unequal 
level of development, Tanganyika as a whole is not yet 
ready for the adoption of this scheme. It is proposed 
therefore that a common roll franchise should be adopted 
in one or two experimental constituencies such as Dar es 
Salaam and the Tanga province. If the experiment 
proves successful it can be extended, he says, to other areas. 
* * * * 
Kuruman. 

It is to be hoped that the London Missionary Society 
will not meet with serious difficulty in its effort to raise the 
sum of five thousand pounds which it reckons is required 
to restore the old buildings on this famous mission station. 
Few of our historic spots in the Union are better known by 
name to the world outside, and none is cf greater signifi- 
cance in connection with the story of the advance of the 
Gospel into darkest Africa. From here Robert Moffat 
exerted his amazing influence over a wide area in wild and 
dangerous days ; and from here David Livingstone set out 
on his astonishing and immensely fruitful journeys into 
the unknown and untracked north. The old buildings at 
the station are still in use, but they are in urgent need of 
repair. We should like to think that there are many people, 
African as well as European, who will welcome the privi- 
lege of helping to perpetuate amongst us the memory of 
these great pioneers, whose contribution to the enlighten- 


ment of Africa is unsurpassed in valour and nselfishness. 
* * * * 


The plain Truth. 

Professor G. B. A. Gerdener of the Dutch Reformed 
Church Theological Seminary at Stellenbosch, who is also 
chairman of SABRA, said a very true and important thing 
about apartheid to a conference of students recently. 
“People ” he said, ‘‘ want separation as such all right, but 
not at the cost of their own comfort and advantage, or the 
abandonment of so-called cheap labour in the factory or on 
the farm. One fears that the ruling motive among the 
great majority of Europeans in South Africa for support- 
ing apurtheid or segregation is egotistical and not altruistic. 
If it results in nothing more than keeping the races separat- 
ed, it will prove to be disastrous.” 
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The Outlook for Christianity in South Africa 


am asked to write on the question, “‘ Is it more difficult 
to get a hearing for Christianity today among Africans, 
particularly the younger ones?”’ Along with this request 
came an invitation from an African church leader to attend 
a meeting, the theme of which was “Weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves and your children.” The theme of 
this meeting, chosen,by an African, appears to give the 
answer. It is more difficult today to get a hearing for 
Christianity among Africans, young and old. 


EUROPEAN SUPREMACY 
Established on the battlefield, this weakened the faith of 
the African in his own beliefs and religion, which he had 
invoked in vain to secure victory. The weakening of his 
faith in his own religion secured a better hearing from him 
for Christianity, the religion of the victorious Europeans. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

After his defeat in war, it was dire need, the pressure of 
hard economic facts, rather than his desire to do so, that 
made the African associate with the European, and work 
for him on farms and in industries. Before the coming of 
the European the African had lived comfortably though 
simply off the produce of his flocks and fields, supple- 
mented by an occasional raid on those of a neighbouring 
tribe. And up to the beginning of this century, he was so 
well off in the territories to which he was restricted, that 
there was hardly need for him to seek work outside them. 
Illustrating this, in Natal compulsory labour and taxation 
had to be introduced to secure African labour for road- 
making. Today the African is forced to look for work 
outside in the European areas because his reserves can no 
longer provide the bare necessities of life for himself and 
his family. The great increase in African population whic) 
has brought about this change, is due to European rule, 
for thanks to this rule the epidemics among human beings 
and stock, which frequently swept the country, have been 
greatly reduced, along with inter-tribal wars, and provi- 
sion is made against famines. For this freedom from 
epidemics and war, and provision against famine, the 
African was grateful to and respected the European, and 
showed it by almost invariably saluting the European. 
The respect of the African for the European secured a 
better hearing for Christianity. Today for an African to 
salute a European as he did formerly, is more the exception 
than the rule. This change is only partly due to the Euro- 
pean often not taking the trouble to acknowledge the 
African’s salute. When there was little need for the 
African to leave his reserves to look for work, legislation 
was introduced to induce him to do so. Now, when the 
lack of the bare necessities of life is driving him out of the 
reserves to earn money to buy them, legislation has been 


introduced to prevent. his flocking to the towns where 
better wages are paid. The uneducated African in parti- 
cular is unable to see that this legislation is even partly in 
his own interests. On some farms conditions for the 
African are worse than in the reserves. Not so long ago 
the Press reported a farmers’ association meeting suggest- 
ing that jail conditions should be made more severe, be- 
cause with conditions as they were many Africans prefer- 
red being in jail to working ona farm. When his need for 
it was not so great only lack of means prevented the African 
buying land for himself on the open market. Today, 
when the need for it is much greater, although many an 
African has the means to acquire land, it is rarely possible 
for him to do so, owing to legal restrictions. These and 
similar legal restrictions such as the Pass Laws, which limit 
the Atrican’s freedom of movement in his native land, have 
almost obliterated his respect for the European, and greatly 
reduced the hearing he will give to Christianity. 


HEALTH 

When it was a case of the survival of the fittest, as it used 
to be, the health of the African on the whole was good. It 
is so no longer. For even with their earnings outside the 
reserves the provision that many can make for food, cloth- 
ing and housing for themselves and their families is so 
inadequate that their health is affected. This ill-health is 
aggravated by the long periods men are separated from 
their wives and families who remain in the reserves, while 
the men are at work. ‘This unnatural way of life increases 
promiscuous sexual relations which result in the prevalence 
of venereal disease and sterility. Such widespread physi- 
cal and spiritual ill-health does not secure a good hearing 
for Christianity. 


RACIAL FEELING 

Among Africans this has been greatly aggravated by 
economic pressure and restrictive legislation. With the 
example of denominational differences among Europeans 
to aid it, racial feeling has played its part in adding to the 
innumerable sects among Africans. ‘These sects are an 
additional difficulty in getting a hearing for Christianity. 
To secure a hearing and income, some sects prey on the ill- 
health and sterility now so prevalent, by claiming to cure 
sickness and sterility by their prayers, which have to be 
paid for. This accounts for the abnormal number of 
women followers some sects have. Other sects counten- 
ance polygamy and traditional sacrifices in order to secure 
a hearing. 


INCREASED EDUCATION ft 

At the present time this is releasing the young African in 
particular from subjection to traditional beliefs. For 
among other things, it makes clear that sickness, in families 
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or flocks, has natural causes and remedies, and this explains 
away the African belief that any sickness is due either to 
witchcraft or the displeasure of ancestral spirits. |The 
latter are supposed only to be appeased by a sacrifice. With 
increased education some Africans abandon their belief in 
Christianity itself. Such educated Africans, along with 
not a few educated Europeans, are like the Prodigal Son in 
the parable. Instead of honouring God for the God-given 
power to reason and acquire knowledge, they have used it 
to question and deny His being ; just as the Prodigal, in- 
stead of being grateful to and honouring his father tor the 
heritage he bestowed on him, used it to deny his father, 
and turn his back on the home which had reared and 
sheltered him. This educated paganism among European 
and Africans affects the more primitive African in two 
ways. Some, impressed by the greater knowledge of the 
educated pagans, become pagans themselves. Others, the 
more stable, thinking all education to be a part of Chris- 
tianity, are strengthened in their opposition to it by the 
educated European and African pagans with whom they 
come in contact. 


Unity and 


(From an address by Dr. A. J. van der Merwe on retiring 
as Chairman of the Federal Council of Dutch Churches, 
taking John 17 : 20, 271 as his starting-point. The Council 
resolved that the address should be published in its entirety in 
the hope that it would contribute to more clarity about this 
important question in the church life of our time. 

Previous paragraphs refer to various Council matters, the 
leading part played by the D.R.C. in ‘ the building of our 
nation,’ the new problems arising from South Africa’s develop- 
ment, the drift to the towns, the unbelief and indifference 
abroad in the world, the danger of isolation, the wisdom of 
supporting the ecumenical movement, and of presenting a 
umted front rather than dwelling on differences. 'Translatcd 
from Die Kerkbode, with acknowledgmeuts.) 


DIVERSITY IN UNITY 


HE church which withholds collaboration with other 
churches until the other church agrees with it in 
everything will wait in vain. The unity which Our 
Lord prayed for does not demand the removal of 
all differences, but leaves room for diff.rencs of 
opinion such as will ensure that this unity will never 
deteriorate into something vague and lifeless. Christian 
unity is not necessarily uniformity. The prayer of the 
Lord for unity, uttered in the spirit of the principles which 
He laid down for us in the gospel, certainly leaves plenty 
of room for the legitimate continuance of the recognition 
of diversity within the church of Christ. And while there 
are some of us who are in danger of laying too much stress 
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But despite all the difficulties it is still possible to get a 
hearing for Christianity. Christ says to his disciples, “Ye 
are the light of the world.” The light of true Christianity 
will shine more clearly through the darkness and gloom of the 
present economic pressure and racial feeling than it did 1n the 
easier times that are past. And however hard it is to get a 
hearing for Christianity in our time, it is the task for which 
we have been chosen. For Christ still says to all His dis- 
ciples, white, black and coloured, clerical and lay, “ Ye 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.”’ For us in 
South Africa these words simply mean that we have been 
chosen to get a hearing for Christianity here today. Only 
as the light of Christianity is held high at all costs, by loving 
God first, and then our neighbour as ourselves, and so 
doing good even to those that hate us, will the dark and 
dangerous clouds of economic pressure and racial feeling, 
now gathering over South Africa, and the world itself, be 
dispelled. 

D. W. M. MATHESON. 


Diversity 


on diversity at the expense of unity, there are just now, 
between ourselves, others again who are so infatuated with 
the unity idea that they are in danger of creating the 
impression that the recognition and maintenance of diver- 
sity is quite irreconcilable with the spirit of Him who 
uttered this prayer. And since this suspicion is directed 
today with special strength against our church in conse- 
quence of our mission policy, which is built up on the 
pattern of our traditional attitude towards the race differ- 
ences which exist in our country, I shall now proceed to 
ask the question whether the policy of separate churches 
for white and coloured is in conflict with the ecumenical 
endeavour which I have just supported. Or, to put it 
more simply, does our mission policy stand condemned by 
the view of Christ as it finds expression in the prayer and 
unity about which I am talking to you, as well as in the 
principles which Christ laid down by word and example ? 

There would seem at the moment to be more reason for 
putting this question because attention in our country in 
recent days has been fastened on the fact that the estab- 
lishment of separate churches for white and coloured in 
other countries, in America, for instance, has been raised 
as something which clashes with the principles of true 
brotherhood such as the Gospel advocates. In these lands 
therefore, there exists the possibility that a man of any 
race or colour can attach himself to any church in which his 
religious convictions are satisfied. 

In the light of this the question then arises whether any 
Christian congregation has the right to exclude fellow- 
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believers from membership solely on grounds of race or 
colour. Can it ever be justified on Christian grounds, the 
‘question is asked, that one group of believers should refuse, 
solely on grounds of race and colour-difference, to worship 
and sit at the same communion-table with another group of 
believers ? That this question is a reasonable one in the 
light of our Christian principles cannot be gainsaid. But 
we do not admit it without reservation. Indeed, it must 
not be lost sight of that the same Christian principles which 
oblige us to put this question demand that the matter 
should be viewed also from another side. Actually, with 
an equally legitimate appeal to the spirit which Jesus Christ 
showed in word and example, the question may he asked 
_ whether a fellow-believer, for whose spiritual needs provi- 

sion is made in an effective manner by means of a church 
with a history and traditions of its own, has the right to 
insist, with an appeal to Jesus Christ, that he should be free 
to join another church, not for the reason that it provides 
more effective care of his spiritual needs, but because he 
regards it as freeing him from what hitherto he has felt to 
be a stigma of social inferiority. Can it really be defended 
unreservedly on Christian grounds that a believer should 
claim to sit at the Lord’s table with fellow-believers of an- 
other church connection because this may serve as a licence 
by which the differences between them in the social sphere 
may be wiped out? It would seem from this that the 
answer to these questions must take account not merely of 
the co.iviction of the believers which they count desirable in 
the sphere of the church in the light of race and colour, but 
also of the conviction of the believers which insists that this 
boundary must be abolished. It does not amount to much 
that our objectives should merely have a Christian ring 
about them ; it is absolutely imperative that our impulses 
should be Christian. Where a man’s motives cannot be 
reconciled with the spirit of Christ it is impossible to reach 
a genuinely Christian objective. From the Christian stand- 
point there was no fault to be found with the sound of 
“ Liberty, fraternity and equality ” which the battle cry of 
the French Revolution expressed. But because this 
nominally Christian objective was pursued under the urge 
of the un Christian impulses of greed and selfishness, the 
result which the Revolution produced was anything but an 
Eldorado of liberty, equality and fraternity. It resulted 
in a situation cf violence and tyranny which constitutes 
one of the darkest pages in human history, and that in 
spite.of the fact that the French Revolution posed as striv- 
ing for an objective which every Christian can passionately 
defend. 

ON A WRONG FOUNDATION 

We must not fail to consider this side of the question 
since in the so-called colour-crisis of our time, and in so far 
as the life of the Church is concerned, a great part of its 
cargo amounts to a direct denial of the Christian flag under 
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which it is carried. It cannot be denied that the removal 
of all distinctions based on colour and race, even in the 
sphere of the church, does not find its driving force chiefly 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ, but in an anti-Christian and 
anti-church ideology, which, while it presents itself as the 
great champion of the basic rights of man, has in practice 
proved to be an inexorable tyranny taking no account 
whatever of the most elementary rights of the individual. 
There need be no surprise that it has fallen out thus. It is 
just another case where a Christian-sounding ideal has 
been pursued with un-Christian motives. 

No convinced Christian will want to dispute the fact 
that the devil must be driven out wherever he shows him- 
self in the church of Chiist in the form of excessive race- 
pride. But this end will not be served by employing the 
power of Beelzebub, for Beelzebub was never fond of allow- 
ing Christ to come to His rights in His church. His in- 
fluence in the church of Christ was ever of a more purely 
negative character, so that when he pretends to throw the 
dirty bath water out his primary aim is to get rid of the 
baby. If then it would be unwise to maintain a colour 
line in church matters solely because of a. superiority- 
obsession on. the side of the whites, it is certainly just as 
dangerous to abolish it for no other reason than a mere 
surrender to the claim for social equality from the side of 
the coloureds. Should it come about for this reason, and 
should there eventually be an amalgamation between white 
and coloured churches, it needs no prophet of special cali- 
bre to predict that such an amalgamation will end disas- 
trously and will result in a split compared with which the 
division now existing will seem negligible. ‘This would be 
a preat pity, for the establishment of separate churches for 
white and coloured in our country, although it does not 
represent the ideal position in a world where the ideal just 
does not exist, has provided for both race groups social as 
well as spiritual blessings for which we can never be any- 
thing but grateful. 

For this reason we find it particularly unfortunate that 
just at this time of ferment and struggle in the political 
world about the colour question, voices are raised in our 
own ranks that are welcomed by an agitation which is not 
above question in origin as well as aim, and can mean that a 
church sttucture built up in great love and sacrifice on the 
part of Europeans as well as Coloureds, can be undermined 
hy mistrust and suspicion. Is the demand that a change 
should come in our mission policy justified by the spiritual 
and social blessings which our mission churches have al- 
ready achieved for the needs of the coloured people ? What 
reason is there for a statement such as was made recently 
at a meeting of the Institute of Race Relations that the 
D.R.C. seems now to be in doubt about its mission policy? 
Is there any step o- pronouncement from the side of the 
D.R.Church to substantiate such an assertion? Is there 
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any reason to expect any such step or pronouncement from 
the D.R.C. with a view to more effective handling of the 
concern of God’s Kingdom in general and the spiritual 
health of the coloured section of our community in parti- 
cular ? 

Supposing that it is partly true that the mission policy of 
the D.R.C. is an attempt in the church sphere at accommo- 
dation with imperfect social distinctions and relations, it 
is nevertheless quite wrong to regard this set-up solely as a 
product of race discrimination. Linked with the desire 
that white and coloured should worship apart, in agree- 
ment with the generally observed social usages of our land, 
the history of our mission work bears witness to an un- 
mistakable love for the spiritual health of the coloured 
peoples. Who dares to insult the sincerity of our fore- 
bears with the suspicion that they had to do with the found- 
ing of a mission church, (for which they so clearly saw and 
desired the idea of full independence), simply and solely in 
order to be rid of the coloured element in the church? Is 
this suspicion really confirmed by the great sacrifices made 
in the past to make this church ripe for self-government ? 
Does not the recent founding of a separate Bantu church 
in the Cape show the positive tendency in our mission 
policy, which is always misunderstood by others who pre- 
sume to condemn a church which has done so much for the 
spiritual and social well-being of the coloured people ? 

IS THIS IN THE INTERESTS OF GOD’S 
KINGDOM ? 

Does not this new development in mission “te show 
that besides colour difference between the various race 
groups there is also a difterence in mentality and sensibility 
of which account must be taken—even between the differ- 
ent groups cf the coloured people? And while this con- 
sideration may not have played the chief part at first, it has 
without doubt emerged in the course of years in the plan- 
ning and execution of our mission task. Thus has come 
about, as it so often does in the providence of God, that 
out of the imperfect and defective good is born. 

And now I ask again, can it be in the interests of God’s 
kingdom that this establishment of separate churches is to 
be brought under suspicion by those who by means of it 
have received so much blessing at the hand of God? 
What purpose would have been served if the Reformed 
churches should decide tomorrow to alter their mission 
policy in favour of an amalgamation of churches? Will 
the interests of God’s kingdom really be furthered by it ? 
Or will it be no more than a surrender to the assaults of an 
agitation which in spirit and nature is irreligious ? 

Consequently if anybody should try to force the hand of 
the D.R.C. in this direction, he is busy, albeit indirectly, 
providing grist to the mill of a movement for which the 
removal of all social differences is only a stage on a road 
destined to result in the ruin of what Nietsche has already 
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branded as the creator of the slave spirit, segs the 
Christian religion. 

Are we not sometimes in lems of cistaldien am senti- 
mentality for Christian love? Christian. love is always 
sober and so never radical. It always. takes, account,of 
established facts. 'The sentimentalist is all too. often a 
fanatic who lives in the clouds instead of in the world. ‘Thus 
I can imagine that two brothers might one day decide, to 
unite their separate households because they regard: it as 
demanded by Christian Jove and as an affirmation of the 
Bible saying ‘“‘ Behold how good and joyful a thing it is for 
the brethren to dwell together in unity.’?. But Iam con- 
vinced that such a step would be seen to be inspired by a 
sentimental urge rather than by genuine Christian love. 
In so far as it fails to reckon with some very important facts, 
those facts are also proofs of human imperfection., And if 
I am not mistaken later experience will establish that, the 
brotherly spirit of these two would have come into its own 
much better had each lived in hisown house. > ; 

In saying this I do not mean that we must adopt an 
attitude of resignation and make no effort whatever to 
overcome our imperfection. I merely want to warn 
against the possibility that we, can become so intoxicated 
with idealism that we do not take sufficient account of the 
imperfect. Provided that this last danger is borne in mind 
I am ready to allow that-in future, without the idea that 


reciprocity of membership need be involved in it, oppor- 


tunity for more contact and closer ‘co-operation: shculd be 
provided between the D.R.C’s. for white and coloured. But 
we are looking at this matter now in the light of the ecume- 
nical effort which we supported at the start (of this address) 
and not as an amalgamation of two separate churches. For 
this there is just as little well-founded reason in South 
Africa as there is in America, where, according to the 
recently published book by Dr. Ben Marais, acceptance of 
the principle of unity has resulted in not even one per, cent 
of the negro population joining white congregations. And 
where this writer reaches the inference to be drawn from 
this, that there still exists a wide gulf between the ideal and 
the reality in the life of the Protestant church in America, 
I am inclined to remark that this may perhaps also indicate 
something else, namely that the ideal has never really exist- 
ed, since there was never the spiritual need from. which 
such an ideal might be generated. Was the effacing of 
border lines between the churches of whites.and negroes in 
America a step demanded by the spiritual.safety of the 
negro people, or was it only just an idea which; although jit 
has a spiritual ring, was translated into the church field 
from another clime and as a result has thriven but poorly ? 

My personal opinion is that Scripture nowhere gives the 
principle of separate churches for people who do not belong 
to the same race as an absolute necessity, and at the same 
time I hesitate to accept that the policy of separate churches, 
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when required by factors of a positive as well as a negative 
character, and when carried out with mutual respect and 
love, is forbidden by anything which Jesus Christ has 
taught us by word and example. In the framework of the 
living unity which He prayed for there is room for diversity. 
A DANGEROUS ALLY 

In so far as the plea for the removal of church lines: of 
division in regard to race is a surrender to a world-wide 
agitation which ingenuously presents Communism to the 
church as an example of Christian broadmindedness, that 
certainly is an attitude which cannot be admired or imitat- 
ed by any convinced Christian. . Negro opinion in America 
is put by Dr. Marais in the book I mentioned above as 
follows :— ‘‘ If the U.S.A. and other, white countries want 
.to pose as, Christian peoples, they. must not be behind 
Communism in regard to the recognition of the rights. of 
the non-whites.”’, Anyone who, considers. Communism. to 
be a champion of the rights of man, in the sense in which 
Christ understood them as liberty first of all to serve God 
and neighbour from the love of a converted heart, must 
also, it seems to me, give proof that what he desires is just 
what Jesus Christ meant for him. Personally I decline to 
see in Communism an instrument in the hand of God. I 
decline to believe that He now wants to do what Christ 
described as an absurdity, that is to try to drive out by 
Beelzebub whatever there is of the devil in His church on 
earth. And when I talk of the traces of the devil in the 
church, I refuse also very decidedly to see him constantly 
in a,white skin. This is not to deny:that there are weak- 
nesses with coloured as well as with white in the church of 
Christ, in consequence of which race-feeling in them may 
cause friction and collision. And if the establishment of 
separate churches helps now to solve this difficulty, at least 
in.the sphere of the church, without anybody being injured 
thereby in the furtherance of their spiritual interests, why 
stress the matter or even suggest that this arrangement 


-must_be scrapped ?, If it is acknowledged, as Dr. Marais 


does in his book, that the actual situation in our country 
makes it advisable that there should be segregation in the 
church sphere if we are to ward off chaos, why should there 
be people who condemn as unchristian a mission policy 
which takes account of what is advisable and expedient ? 
And if saving us from chaos is indeed the aim as well as the 
result of this policy, why then speak of it as the fruit of a 
straying from the right path which took: place somewhere 
in our past history? It is not merely ‘ pietas’ towards 
those who laid down our mission policy, but also grateful 
acknowledgement of the sacrifices made for its develop- 
ment, that makes it impossible for us to agree that this 
policy was meant to be merely negative in tendency. We 
think of the hundreds of the sons of our people who under 
a conviction of their calling in regard to the spiritual welfare 
of the coloured in our land, offered their lives with un- 
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selfish devotion in the seryice of missions. We think of the 
large monetary contributions from the white churches 
spent over the years for the development of this policy : 
they could only have come from one source, namely love 
for the soul-health of the Coloured for whom opportunity 
was being created to serve God in their own sphere. Had 
the members of the. mother church lacked a-sense of 
brotherhood with their coloured fellow-Christians, the 


_growth of the mission church,to the measure of independ- 


ence which it has now reached, would, in my judgment, 
be an insoluble puzzle. By this I do not mean to imply 
that this sense of brotherhood left nothing to be desired,— 
a thing which may be said with equal truth about the 
fraternal relations between white churches. I would admit 
that there is room for improvement in this regard, without 
implying that it is necessary that this gesture of. brother- 
hood should show itself in this excessively intimate way 
which others appear to expect of us. It just does not be- 
long to the sober disposition of our people to parade these 
sentiments. I know, for example, of a brother minister in 
a certain denomination who is in the habit of walking arm 
in arm with coloured people in the street, presumably be- 
cause he wants to convince them of his friendship in this 
way. Iam sure that he means well, but why should my 
good feeling towards the Coloured be questioned if my 
reaction to a demonstration of brotherliness of this kind is 
that it is a repellent ? z 
CLOSER CONTACT 

It cannot be denied that there is certainly need as well as 
room for more contact between the churches. In so far 
as the ecumenical movement of our time is evidence of the 
deeply felt need of a united front on the part of the differ- 
ent branches of the Christian church in a world full of 
strife and tension, I would plead that it should bring about 
closer sympathy not only with other European churches 
but also with our own mission churches. And ‘this will 
become more necessary in the future, according as the link 
with the mother church in the person of the Eutopean 
missionary will probably in course of time be replaced by 
spiritual leaders from their own ranks, whom the mother 
church is now busy training for the mission church. Let 
there be more opportunity for joint discussion and prayer. 
Let there be more opportunity for planning a united front, 
for the combating of all the social and spiritual dangers 
which increasingly threaten our spiritual heritage. And 
if the time for it is ripe, let us visit each other now and then 
at public worship, not as an opportunity for the white man 
to show his condescension towards the coloured, nor as an 
opportunity for the coloured to air his demand for social 
equality, but as a means for testifying to cur common love 
towards Him in whom we are one, in whatever ways we 
may be divided socially, so long as here in the world we are 
imprisoned in the grip of stern realities, 
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Some Comments on the Foregoing 


In this issue we have pleasure in giving an English trans- 
lation from Die Kerkbode of part of an address in Afri- 
kaans which was given to the Federal Council of the 
Dutch Churches by the retiring Chairman, the Rev. Dr. 
A. J. van der Merwe. It appears to us to be a considered 
and authoritative statement of the missionary policy of 
those churches in maintaining separate churches for racial 
groups. This policy is often summarized in an abbreviated 
form in English as ; ‘‘ No equality in church or state.” So 
expressed it cannot be denied that it carries an undertone 
of derogatory meaning which is offensive to many Christian 
ears, as being in contradiction to the whole spirit of Christ’s 
teaching, and to much of his explicitly recorded doctrine. 
We are ro: certain that there is much more essential Chris- 
tianity embedded in the current term “ apartheid,”’ which 
has perhaps gained its present world-wide notoriety 
through its application in restrictive, negative senses to an 
already underprivileged section of our population. Many 
Christians feel that there is a hardness, not to say, harsh- 
ness, about the formulation of this policy which is more 
reminiscent of Old than of New Testament times. But if 
misconception exists, as Dr. van der Merwe seems to claim, 
of the intention of this policy, it cannot but be for the good 
of all and the progress of the gospel that an attempt be 
made to clear away the misapprehension, and we are glad 
to give space to this authoritative statement of the position 
of the Dutch Churches as a contribution towards a juster 
interpretation of that policy by others than those who speak 
Afrikaans. ‘The zeal and the liberality of the Dutch 
Churches in undertaking missionary work among the 
Coloured and African peoples, not only in the Union but 
also in Central Africa, is well known, but the contrast be- 
tween this and the baldness of the English translation of 
the underlying legal or ecclesiastical principle, has often 
confronted sincere Christians with an apparently irrecon- 
ciliable antithesis. 

* % * * 

As in so many other cases there may be considerable 
divergence between the elevated principles of the leaders of 
the Church and the popular application of those principles 
by the rank and file. It is the merest truism to say that in 
matters of religion and church organization, community of 
belief and feeling is the dominant motive in association. 
Community in this sphere is an extremely complex entity, 
with elements of race, history, tradition, and experiences 

expressed in literature, language, music, art, and the prac- 
tice of government. Some of these elements are of such 
ancient standing in particular societies that they savour 
more of the nature of instinct than of rational behaviour. 
These represent the diversities of life and of them it ruay be 
said, as Dr. van der Merwe suggests, that essential Chris- 


tianity is indifferent to them; it leaves them alone. But 
the emphasis of Christianity is not on such things, nor on 
the exposition of them : they are indeed so much matter of 
fact and of universal experience that human nature follows 
the line of least resistance in observing them. ‘They are, 
as we say, second nature to us. But the essential task of 
Christianity is to emphasise the unity of human soctety 
which is not at all cbvious to our unreflecting world popu- 
lace. May it not be that any misapprehension of the 
Mission policy of the Dutch churches, as officially stated, 
is owing to the suspicion that they have been more active 
in advertising the inescapable diversities than in under- 
lining the fundamental similarities of Christians, and that 
also in the special reference where these diversities are 
most susceptible cf misunderstanding, namely, in relation 
to people who, by the accidents of geography and conti- 
nental isolation, are as yet less well informed than Euro- 
pean Christians of the authentic tradition ? 
* * * * 

We on our part would heartily support Dr. van der 
Merwe’s plea for the encouragement of greater facilities for 
contacts between Christian bodies, which, owing to the 
operation of the diversities referred to above, are less know- 
ledgeable of, and less sympathetic to Christian communi- 
ties with other traditions and allegiances than their own. 
There cannot be any doubt that such differences result in 
ineffectiveness of Christian witness in the world. Some 
such, of course, are more divisive in their operation than 
others. It is understandable that the common worship of 
any group of Christian people should be conducted in their 
mother tongue, and that congregations should segregate 
themselves on this principle. ‘There are also many other 
tenets which induce a tendency to sectionalism, such as 
modes of administration of the received sacraments, the 
handling of the scriptures, special emphasis on particular 
doctrines, systems of church government, and many other 
much less important geographical, historical and social 
considerations. It is in view of the undoubted hindrances 
which such divisions cause to the progress of the gospel of 
the one Lord and Master, when it has to make its way in a 
world largely indifferent or hostile, that the modern ecu- 
menical movement has arisen and is searching for the 
common ground upon which all Christians can stand, 
neglecting in this search the accretions which. in the course 
of centuries have encrusted the pristine and essential faith 
of the Church. The need of the prevent age, in our view, 
is for emphasis upon the common beliefs and practices of 
the church, with tolerant recognition of differences real 
enough, but as the small dust of the balance when con- 
sidered against the central core of the Faith. The Chris- 
tian tradition has already been enriched from many 
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sources, and we must expect that communities not yet 
completely organized will, in time, Senay new aspects of 
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the Light of the World as they freely turn their faces to- 
wards it. 


The Education, Welfare and After-Care of the 
Deaf and Dumb Child amongst non-Europeans 
(From an address by Mrs. P. Mokudi, Welfare Officer of theCouncil for the Deaf.) 


HE Council is a body which is solely interested in the 
deaf and dumb, blind-deaf, and the hard-of-hearing 

of all races in the Union. It co-ordinates the work of 
many affiliated Associations all over the Union of S. Africa. 
It is recognised by the Government. It has in the field 
employed two Welfare Officers, one for the European 
section and one for the Non-European Section. It helps 
the deaf and dumb and those who are hard-of-hearing by 
providing medical advice. It helps to solve their problems 
and to give individual assistance where relicf cannot be 
obtained through official channels. It encourages research 
work into the problem of deafness and dumbness, parti- 
cularly for Education, Weltare, After-Care, and Research. 


agit ata FOR THE NON-EUROPEAN 
DEAF 


The needs of Non-European deaf education in South 
Africa are not forgotten. From the earliest days a school 
was opened in the Cape known as the Grimley School for 
the Deaf. This school catered for all Non-European 
sections, that is Coloured, Indians, and Africans. Al- 
together 200 children of this section have got their educa- 
tion. In 1937 the Dutch Reformed Church started a 
School. In 1944 a third school for the Non-European 
deaf at Roodepoort, Transvaal, was established through 
the efforts of the Rev. A. W. Blaxall. ‘The plan for estab- 
lishing the school was to meet the problems of the adoles- 
cent African deaf mutes growing up without any sort of 
education. ‘Today I would like to indulge my interest in 
the Transvaal School for the Deaf which is Kutlwanong 
Deaf and Dumb School at Roodepoort. It was during 
1942 that the Native Commissioners and the Magistrates 
from many towns kept ringing the local deaf and dumb 
Association requesting assistance in interpreting for the 
deaf cases in their courts. In many cases we found out 
that the deaf prisoner was un-educated, hence it was diffi- 
cult to communicate with the prisoner, as he or she lacked 
ways of expression. Many more such cases came to our 
notice. Once when the Executive of the South African 
National Council for the Deaf was having a meeting at 
Roodepoort a phone message was received :—- A destitute 
young deaf lad without any identity was reported by the 
railway police. ‘This lad had travelled trom or was noticed 
by the ticket examiner from Klerksdorp without a ticket. 
Although the lad looked intelligent his wild gestures con- 


veyed no meaning to us as we interviewed him at the police 
station because he lacked education and therefore had no 
way of self-expression, no speech and no language. It was 
then, therefore, that the Executive resolved upon the estab- 
lishment of a school for such mutes. 


EDUCATION AT KUTLWANONG DEAF 
SCHOOL 

This school provides education whilst at the same time 
there is vocational training. The school has six classes, 
and two qualified African teachers, who gained the deaf 
diploma recently, are employed ; two other female teachers 
are also employed as part-time teachers. The Principal 
has himself been in contact with the handicapped people 
before. ‘The vocational section provides agriculture, 
leather work, farming, and building; the progress is 
amazing and incredible. 


WELFARE WORK 

All over South Africa our people do not believe the deaf 
and dumb can be educated. It is therefore the duty of 
the Welfare Officer to visit as many centres as possible in 
order to preach the gospel of the education of the deaf. To 
prove the disbelief of the people, especially our Non-Euro- 
peans, a very distressing story can be told. Not very long 
ago a frightful occurrence was noted in my experience in 
the work. At one of the Johannesburg Townships a deaf 
and dumb child of four years old was shut up, tied with 
chains to a bed, and left to starve by parents. The neigh- 
bours having noticed the long disappearance of the child’s 
parents wrote me a letter with no address or signature 
of the writer but only directing me to the house where the 
deaf child was. I never before experienced such a sad 
state of affairs in my life. The child has since been com- 
mitted and is now at the Children’s Home, whilst the 
parents have been traced and arrested enjoying themselves. 
There are many more incidents of this kind. Simply be- 
cause the parents cannot find a way of educating their deaf 
children, they abandon the children even in the streets. 


THE AFTER-CARE 
When the deaf man has completed his education, he is 
ready for employment. He has to go out and adjust himself 
to the scope of normal people. The work of the Welfare 
Officer is to assist him to get proper employment. We 
have the deaf in all departments of work. Some are 
carpenters whilst others are tailors, builders, shoemakers, 
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and agriculturalists. Already there are many deaf mutes 
employed all over the Union. ur register has over 900 
working educated deat mutes in South Africa earning 
good salaries, some up to £10 per week. 
RESEARCH WORK 

Research is one of the biggest activities of the Council. 
In the ‘Transvaal places like Sekukuniland, where deafness 
and dumbness are rife because of lack of proper diet, have 
been surveyed. 

ADMISSION TO SCHOOLS 

If you know any deaf child you need only commusicate 
with vs. The form will be sent to vou for the uecessary 
particulars of the child and parents, and after compieting 
the form vou will be required to send it back to us. We 
will in turn send it ts the Union Education Depaztment 
(which cares tor special education) for approval, and if the 
child is approved by the Department, it helps by pay- 
ing a grant of £23 until the child is of age. The child will 
then be expected te have completed its education. All 
travelling facilities to and from schools will be under the 
responsibility of the Government. 

THE VISIT OF DR. HELEN KELLER 

When the famous American authoress Dr. Helen Keller, 
herself Blind, Deaf and Dumb, agreed to the request of the 
Rev. A. W. Blaxall to come and arouse the people of this 
country about the serious calamity of the handicapped, 
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more especially the deaf, the Africans, (like the Europeans 
all over South Africa) formed a Committee for the purpose 
of raising funds, and in a short space of time over £200 was 
raised for our own deaf people. This Committee, known 
as the Dr. Helen Keller African Committee, intends holding 
an annual fund-raising, and is under the chairmanship of 
the Rey. O. Mooki of Orlando. ‘The money raised during 
the visit of Helen Keller is still inadequate, and if some of 
you would form committees for the purpose of raising 
funds for the deaf, you will have taken the footsteps of 
Dr. Helen Keller’s Committee. Helen Keller toured 
throughout South Africa and inspired the feelings of the 
people of South Africa as a whole towards the handicapped. 
Throughout her entire visit she had developed a persenal 
interest for the Non-European deaf and dumb. She is a 
highly educated lady, though handicapped, and has gained a 
degree of Doctor of Literature in America ; she has written 
many books, but still she was so inspired that on arrival in 
America she wrote another book The niemory of her visit in 
South Africa and asked Mr. Blaxall to publish it, the sate 
to go to the building of deaf schouls for the Non-Europeans 
in this country. It anybody requires one it will be sent to 
him. Remember that in buying this book you are helping 
your own handicapped people. It may perhaps explain 
better the hardships and how to overcome them. 


Sursum Corda 
‘*REPAIRER OF THE BREACH ”’ 


Isaiah 58 : 12. 


HERE can be no more urgent call to us in South Africa 
to-day than that of our text, to be “‘ the repairer of the 
breach.” 

Although I am concerned here with the present-day 
application of our text I want also to stress those Christian 
virtues which should not be forgotten in any crisis. First 
of all, however, a brief word concerning the context of our 
verse. It was of the returned Israel the prophet first wrote 
or spoke these’words. Ever since the deportation to 
Babylon, the Holy Land had lain desolate and waste ; Jeru- 
salem was in heaps ; its walls were shattered and in ruins ; 
the other cities and towns were left without inhabitants ; 
the roads and paths which led from one place to another, 
once trodden by busy feet, were now overgrown and 
broken up. And what the prophet says here is that the 
returned exiles, provided they fulfilled certain conditions— 
and the conditions were really these ; that they shall be 
truly God’s people and that their religion should reveal it- 
self in life—should be able to rebuild the old wastes, to 
re-erect their ruined and shattered cities, to reconstruct 
their broken civilisation, so that this returned Israel would 


“* And thou shalt be called the repairer of the breach, the restorer of paths to dwell in.” 


gain the titles ‘‘ The Repairer of the breach ; the Restorer 
of paths to dwell in,” 

Now the New Testament counterpart of Israel is the 
Christian Church. And what I see in my text is a sugges- 
tion as to the office and function of the Church in the world 
—it is to be the Repairer and the Restorer. Not that the 
Church has literally to reclaim ruined land and rebuild 
broken and shattered cities. Its work goes deeper down 
than that. It has to do with a world morally broken and 
spiritually desolate. 

From the material point of view, the plight of our world 
is serious enough. Civilisations have been shattered and 
states have been shattered. ‘The efforts of statesmen have 
been devoted to the task of “ raising up again the founda- 
tions of many generations,” propping up these civilisations 
of ours that threaten to totter to their fall, reconstructing 
the shattered fabric of international trade. But they are 
finding it a desperately difficult business. And the reason 
for that is that the ruin of our world is not material simply ; 
it is spiritual also. Material methods of alleviation would 
be sufficient for material ruin. But they are altogether 
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inadequate for a world'that is spiritually broken and bank- 
rupt. Spiritual troubles demand spiritual remedies. So 
in the reconstruction process, the Church, with its Gospel, 
has its part to play—to break through its lethargy and 
acquiescence, to give a lead. There are great breaches 
which only the Church, with its Gospel, can repair ; there 
are broken and neglected ways to peace and blessing which 
only the Church can restore. 

Let us consider the' first of the two titles, “ Repairer of 
the Breach.” There are breaches in every country, and 
especially in South Africa. We are all of us sensible of 
them. Weare alive to the danger of them. We realise in 
this country that unless these “ breaches” are healed, 
there may be a dangerous situation of first magnitude. The 
final cure is with the Church and its Gospel, which can 
create clean hearts in men and renew right spirits within 
them. It is only the Church that can in the fullest and 
completest sense be the Repairer of the Breach. 

There is, first of all, the breach between man and 
God. 

Man made in the image of God, after His own likeness, 
means that God made man capable of holding fellowship 
with Himself and designed him for such fellowship. It 
was in that fellowship man was meant to find his true 
happiness. 


“'Thou will not leave us in the dust ; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die: 
And Thou hast made him ; Thou art just.” 


It was a gospel of reconciliation between God and man 
that the early Christian Church pursued. As the com- 
munity grew, rules to govern the community were formu- 
lated, stressing the Divine relationship. There was to be 
neither Jew nor Greek nor Barbarian distinction—-for all 
belonged to God’s tamily. 

I have read of the Coloureds in this country being de- 
signated ““ God’s stepchildren.” Friends, there is no such 
classification in the Bible. I have heard the Africans re- 
ferred to as our labouring class to be the servants of the 
Whites. Let me make it clear and unmistakable, the 
Coloureds and the Africans are as much members of God’s 
family as we are. ‘They are in a backward state certainly, 
and the number of enlightened members of their races is 
lamentably small. But the call of God is a call to wise, 
loving and patient stewardship. They will not always 
remain in the valley of darkness, for their souls aspire to 
reach the light. It will not be a rapid progress and in the 
process they will be troublesome as all developing life is at 
certain stages. Among their own ranks, there are those 
who have equipped themselves for leadership, and have 
dedicated themselves as sacredly as any missionary to re- 

- turn to their own folk to lift them up. For them, it is very 
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difficult, but they are inspired by the dynamic of love, and 
with God’s help they are making progress. Let me say 
very simply that I have been amazed often by the measure 
of restraint which these African and Coloured leaders have 
revealed in face of deep provocation from Europeans and 
their own people. Where they have before God a just and 
lawful aspiration, and that aspiration foiled by narrow or 
harsh treatment by the Europeans, we are presenting to a 
future generation a heritage of bitternes and creating a 
division which may cause real sorrow. 

The Africans and the Coloureds have been referred to at 
this stage as children, and in some aspects it is an ap* des- 
cription. I believe that the warning of Jesus is relevant, 
“‘ Whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe 
in Me ; it were better for him that a mill-stone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea.” 

We Europeans shall inevitably make mistakes because 
largely of our selfishness, but at least let us be known for 
our desire to work for the good of those whom we acknow- 
ledge to be members of the same family under God, with 
longings, desires and aspirations like unto our own, and 
who have a right to reach forward for the light. Their 
conception of God is gained largely by our behaviour, let 
our example be revealed as the Spirit of Christ. Let a 
future generation mark ours as “‘ A Repairer of the Breach” 
and give inspiration to build a nation worthy of the Chris- 
tian family of God. 

Ther, secondly, there is the breach that has been made 
between nation and nation. The United Nations Organi- 
sation is our human method of trying to heal the breach. 
We all pray for its success. But the true Repairer of this 
terrible breach is the Church of Jesus Christ, because the 
Church itself is an international society.’ It takes no notice 
of geographical boundaries or racial distinctions. It is 
composed of all who in every place love the Lord Jesus 
Christ and serve Him. It is not the Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, Church of the Province, Roman, Dutch Reformed 
or Presbyterian, it is everywhere the Church of Christ. A 
political leader has stated that the world is suffering from 
an exaggerated and over-emphasised nationalism. I be- 
lieve that he is perfectly right, for a perfervid nationalism 
is asin against God. We have to find an internationalism 
in which all those competing nationalisms may find a higher 
unity, and that internationalism which is to transcend all 
local and petty nationalisms is the Christian Church. The 
internationalism of Labour will not do it, for it is itself 
partial and divisive. It is the internationalism of a class, 
But the internationalism of the Church will do it. For in 
the Church there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision 
and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, free- 
man, but Christ is all in all. A truly catholic Church, a 
Church which recognised itself as one community, could 
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make war impossible, for perfect love casteth out fear, and 
would become in truth a Repairer of the breach. 

Lastly, there is the breach between class and class. Our 
country is seamed and rent by division, and the divisions 
are often accompanied by rancour and hatred. ‘That 
breach has somehow got to be healed if our civilisation is to 
endure and South Africa is ever to build a nation. Force 
of material resources or might of arms or the thundering of 
commandos will not create the nation, for the force behind 
the progress of a people is the force of Soul which finds its 
inspiration from God, to whom the people pray as ‘“‘ Our 
Father.” A nation, i.e. a community of people, must be 
assured of stability, and laws are formulated to give that 
assurance. A community can go forward confidently when 
woven into its constitution there are broad, simple yet deep 
and easily understood principles which cannot bé easily 
overturned by the whim or ambition of a section of the 
people. The root trouble is one of spirit and temper in 
South Africa. 

Here in South Africa we have our land divided into 
classes that are suspicious of one another, and look at one 
another as antagonists and foes. Now it matters not what 
arrangements Governments may make, there will always 
be trouble so long as that spirit remains. It is a change of 
spirit that is wanted. And for a change of spirit is there 
any way save the way of Christ? Is there any way of 
really healing our social hurt, and knitting together our 
various classes into one, save this: that everyone should 
look upon his task in life, whatever it be—whethier it be as 
Parliamentarian or running a big business or watching a 
machine ; ruling a state or sweeping a room—as his oppor- 
tunity of serving both God and his fellows ; that he should 
regard it, not as a-means of self-aggrandisement, but as a 
ministry ; that the law for him shall not be self but love ? 
Is there any ultimate cure for it but that? Shall we ever 
be really united until we learn to serve one another in love ? 
The Christian people must themselves set the example. 
That is what Isaiah says : “ If Israel wants to be known as 
‘ The Repairer of the Breach’ then the people must loose 
the bonds of wickedness, and undo the bonds of the yoke, 
and let the oppressed go free, and break every yoke, and 
deal their bread to the hungry and bring the poor into their 
house.” They are themselves to do justly, and to love 
mercy—so and so only would they be able to build up their 
land into a happy Commonwealth. And the same call 
exactly comes to the Christian Church in South Africa to- 
day. We must practise the law of love. We must, in our 
callings and businesses, get rid of every shred of oppression 
and injustice. If our Christianity does not make a differ- 
ence, if it does not make us live, not for self, but for service, 
then instead of repairing the breach, we simply widen it ; 
but if we resolutely practise Christ’s law, and, whether 
employers or employed, serve one another in love, then we 
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are healing divisions and filling up chasms, and gradually 
our influence will spread until this law of love becomes the 
universal law, and our land shall become a happy and united 
land and we shall be known and recognised under God as 
“The Repairer of the Breach,’ 

As this is being written the General Biacsinee are pend- 
ing. ‘To some in this country will be given the honour and 
privilege of leading. The mark of true courage as against 
petulance, and the mark of the true Christian spirit, is 
willingness to examine one’s own soul, even one’s fervent 
wishes and desires, one’s prejudices and aims, and in the 
light of Christ’s example and challenge to be willing to seek 
the inspiration of God in a clean heart and renewed spirit. 

The present situation presents dangerous possibilities 
but it also presents wonderful opportunities. Let us pray 
that our leaders whoever they may be will follow the Chris- 
tian way, that the future may be blessed. 

I was deeply impressed by a recent appeal of Professor 
Cilliers that race relations is a matter greater than any party. 
We cannot build a nation, nor can we go forward confi- 
dently, if left to the mercy and the whims of a section of a 
nation, That to my mind, and history supports me, is 
the way of disaster and dicta’orship. "The Christian mind 
supports Prof. Cilliers’ plea for the leaders to rise above 
their personal pride, animosities and party and in the spirit 
of Christ to meet together, acknowledging the problem as 
ene which must be interpreted by recognising the sover- 
eignty of God ; that we are stewards to interpret His will, 
and that all the people of this country are members of 
God’s family ; that we dare not cause a breach whereby a 
brother may stumble. Then we in this our day will be 
known with the approval of God as ‘“‘ The Repairer of the 
Breach.” 

The call of God is to every section of our people, and . 
above all partisanship. It is a call to humble re-dedication. 


“ Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget ! ” 


“Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease ; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of ‘Thy peace.” 


‘ 


The call of our day in this beloved country of ours is the 
voice of the prophet, and we.can do no better than follow 
the example of Isaiah and with earnestness warn the leaders 
especially of our people that: the sacredness of the pledged 
word must be honoured when it deals with the ss: 
ment of soul of a section of the people. 

The warning is the warning of God, whose sovereignty 
we accept as supreme. If we offend to the detriment of 
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the development of any section of our people, members of 
God’s family, then we sha!] not build a nation and we shall 
hand on.a heritege cf bitterness which may lead to the ruin 
of this great land. Wecan expect God’s blessing only 
when we honour His will. ; 

H. M. Acnew. 


A Psaim 


I have seen my Lord in the forest, he walks from tree to 
tree laying his hands upon them. 

The yellowwoods stand proud and upright that he comes 
among them, the chestnuts throw down blooms at his feet. 

The thorns withdraw their branches before him, they 
will not again be used shamefully against him. 

The wild fig makes a shade for him, and no more denies 
him. 

The monkeys chatter and skip about in the branches, 
they peer at him from behind their fingers. 

They shower him with berries and fruits, they shake the 
owls from their hiding places. 

They screw up their faces, they say to each other un- 
ceasingly, “ It is the Lord.” 

The mothers cuff their children, and elder brothers the 
younger, 

But they jump from tree to tree before him, they bring 
down the leaves like rain, 

Nothing can bring them to order, they are excited to see 
the Lord. 

And the wind moves in the upper branches, it clashes 
them like cymbals and strikes them together. 

It gathers from all the four corners, and the waterfalls 
shout and thunder. . , 

The whole forest is filled with roaring, with an acknow- 
ledgment, an exaltation, and a glory. 

ALAN PaTON. 


A Professional Oath for 
Teachers 


The old question of a professional oath for all teachers, 
on the lines of the Hippocratic Oath to which all medical 
doctors subscribe, has been raised again recently, apparent- 
ly by Professor J. G. Meiring, the new Superintendent- 
General of Education for the Cape Province, and has been 
endorsed by one ot the teachers’ magazines of the Trans- 
vaal. ‘“‘ Perhaps more than any other profession,” writes 
Prot. Meiring, “the teaching profession is influenced by 
human relations and a special responsibility is attached to 
it. . Is a solemn professional oath not necessary here, as in 
medicine ?” 
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The instinctive reaction to this suggestion in many minds 
will probably be to welcome anything that may improve 
the spirit of many of the younger teachers of today, and 
lead them to a greater seriousness and to deeper profession- 
al sincerity. The criticism heard so freely today is not 
against their technical skill, which in most cases has been 
imparted to them on modern and approved lines. ‘There 
may be some fanciful stuff in it, for teachers of pedagogy 
have their pet notions or a passion for the ultra-modern, 
like professors in many other subjects : but this is for the 
most part harmless and apt to be shed before long by the 
earnest teacher under the pressure of realities in the class- 
room or the exchanges of the common-room. It is the 
attitude to their work, too often of the minimum variety 
and even irresponsible, over which so many parents are 
concerned, for they feel that they look too often in vain for 
reassuring evidence of the two foundation ardours of the 
real teacher—the passion to serve youth, and the passion 
for truth. 


If it were certain that a professional cath would help 
to any effective degree to secure these desirable things, 
few, if any, would be against it. But many teachers are 
inclined to doubt that it would make any difference. 
People who are not responsive to the great traditions of the 
profession as presented to them during their days of train- 
ing, are not, they feel, likely to treat an oath very seriously, 
—and could anything be worse than that ? At the other © 
end of the line the first-raters are not in need ot it, for they © 
are pledged of their own choice in any case. In between 
are those to whom an oath taken might serve as a needed 
conscience, a standard, a stimulus, an often-needed re- 
minder that may well help them where traditions do not: 
but their number will be too small to justify the introduc- 
tion of a compulsory oath which ought not to be necessary. 

‘The comment of the Star is worth noting :—“‘ In present 
circumstances the introduction of a professional oath has 
little more than.a genteel appeal. In any event, teaching 
is a calling rather than a profession. Fortunately, most 
teachers understand this and so their students have re- 
mained sheltered from the strife that has bedevilled the 
teachers’ world. Professor Meiring’s suggestion might, 
nevertheless, be a reminder to the educational authorities 
that their Augean stable is in need of a Hercules.” 


Thoughts on Dr. Ben Marais’ 
Book, ‘‘ Colour ’’ 


HAVE just had a mentally tumultuous experience—I 
have read, without interruption, Dr. Ben Marais’ 
book “‘ Colour—Unsolved Problem of the West.” 
It is a remarkable book. It is scholarly in the manner 
of the standard works on race of Montagu, Herskovits, and 
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others. So far as the general concept of race goes it is 
perhaps clearer-minded than some of them, for he correct- 
ly does not wish to eliminate the word race from our 


dictionaries. It is a book which speaks on every page of’ 


Christian love and understanding of the other man’s point 
of view in a way that no one can fail to admire ; and it is a 
book that every literate South African ought to read. 
(Thousands of Afrikaners have already: read it, and I pre- 
dict that on them it will have a long-term seismic effect.) 

Yet there are two comments that must be made. - There 
is a contradiction in the English title in the words ‘“ un- 
solved problem.” ‘The Brazilian official view is that 
Brazil has solved this problem. At p. 237 Dr. Marais says 
that the world’s Negroes look to Brazil as a country that 
has.a clean slate, yet promises in a later chapter to speak of 
“‘ the real position in that country ”’ as if to refute the Negro 
belief. Yet when we reach the chapters on Brazil all that 
he says goes to support the official Brazilian view. - Is it 
unsolved ? 

_Again, the major contradiction in the book is this : that 
for the first nineteen-twentieths Dr. Marais is clearly in 
sympathy with the Negro cause in the world. In particu- 


lar, when he sends his questionnaires round to churchmen, 


in the United States he uses the words “‘ specific gains’”’.in a 


context that can only mean “‘integration of the Negro ina, 
He clearly sympathises with the growing, 


White group.” 
American view that “ segregation has always. .caused dis- 
crimination ”’, and with the United States Supreme Court 
view that facilities if separate cannot be equal. But when 
we return home he says, with no logical connection :— 
“ Our own position in Seuth Africa. .(justifies)..separate 
development and separate church institutions, on condi- 
tion that the further demands of Christian brotherhood 
are not denied, and the policy concerned is inspired by 
Christian love and not by racial selfishness or a feeling of 
racial superiority.”’ Dr. Marais’ head is strong, but, his 
heart is stronger. How with separation are these un- 
desirable feelings to be excluded, man being the fallen being 
that he is ? 
‘ But we are in Dr. Marais’ debt. He has shattered the 
scriptural justification for herrenvolkism. He has shown 
that only a hundred years ago the Dutch Reformed Church 
would tolerate no colour bar. That alone justifies this 
book. Patrick Duncan. 


New Books 


Accommodating the Spirit, among some North- 
Eastern Shona Tribes, by J. F. Holleman, (Oxford 
University Press, 40 pp. 7/6). 

This is the record and analysis of a specific study in the 
field by a research fellow of the Rhodes-Livingstone 
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Institute. It is limited in scope torcertain tribes in N.E. 
Mashonaland between whom there is found a broad simi- 
larity, and deais with post-mortem rituals as practised by 
them in order to bring home’ the spirit of a man who has 
died. Behind it lies the belief that a man gets his spirit 
from his paternal grandfather, either at or before his birth. 
(If that individual is still alive when the child is born, he 
gets it from his great-great-grandfather.) This spirit 
matures as the man matures and reaches its full potential 
(and the power to impart spirits to its own grandchildren) 
when he has produced progeny or can legitimately do so. 
(The spirits of unmarried persons are regarded as immature 
and no'ritual is held for them when they die. When death 
occurs the spirit gets its own identity, separate from its 
grandfather’s spirit. “I'wo spirits come out” they say, 


“the spirit of the deceased one first, and it is pushed by the. 


grandfather’s spirit.’ For a while it hovers about the 
dead body as a shadow, which is believed to be visible. 
Then it vanishes and goes, nobody knows where. It is 
thought to be somewhere outside, perhaps in the forest, or 
in the air, or under a special tree. The rituals described 
are the means of bringing the spirit home, first of all to the 
outside of the house, and later, by means of a different 
form, into it, where it is thought to join the company of 
the ancestral spirits and become a member of a beneficent 
hierarchy. Once the spirit has been given his due,— 
though this is of quite secondary importance—the surviv- 
ing relatives feel confident enough to distribute his estate, 
marry off his widows, and appoint his successor. The 
whole study has been made with care and is very interesting. 


* * * * 


How to be.a Sunday School Secretary, by Dae 
(S.A. National Sunday School Association, P.O. Box 17, 
Port Elizabeth, 20 pp. 6d.) 


It only costs a modest ‘ tanner,” but when you have got 
it you will find that you have something of very great value 
indeed. It is a multum in parvo handbook for Sunday 
School secretaries that within a small compass has every- 
thing— information, suggestion, inspiration, humour, even 
illustrations. Anybody who is concerned with running a 
Sunday School is bound to get a great deal of help from 
its very practical pages. 


We are painfully aware of the fact that our res- 


ponsibility transcends by far the programme with 


which we were inclined to content ourselves. The 
call for unity has become imperative ; it must mean 


more than a mere call to intensified activity. For 


today’s Christianity it must mean self-denial’ and 
self-dedication in the service of man threatened by 
suffering and frustration. Martin Niemiller. 
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